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PROCEEDING 



Fri 

The Annual Meeting of the Bun 
MENT Association was held this day 
New England Historic Genealogical 
Somerset Street, at eleven o'clock, 

Prayer was oflFered by Rev. Joshu-4 

Hon. Chakles Devens, President c 
delivered the Annual Address. 

On motion of Vice-President Urie 
conclusion of the Address, it was unt 

Resolved, That the Bunker Hill Monumen 
to the Commissionera of the several States a 
city and to the citizens of Philadelphia, its c 
the proposed centennial celebration of the 8 
tution of the United States, as an act whos 
tance to the peace, order, and liberty of t 
experience of a century has fully demonstr 

Hon. F. W. Lincoln presented an 
of the Standing Committee, which 
vote. 
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Hon. Timothy T. Sawyer, Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, presented his Annual Report, which was accepted 
by vote. 

William W. Wheildon, Esq., presented to the 
Association some Revolutionary relics connected with 
the Battle, for deposit at the Monument. 

Upon the nomination of the Standing Committee, 
the following were unanimously elected Honorary 
Members of the Association : — 

Hon. Thomas F. Bayard. 
Hod. John Sherman. 



The following were admitted Associate Members : — 



Charles Allen. 
Charles H, Bell. 
John L. Bremer. 
Joseph H. Brown. 
Joseph Burnett. 
Edward Channing. 
James Freeman- Clarke. 
John M. Corse. 
Wm. J. Dale, Jr. 
Isaac W. Danforth. 
Joseph Alba Davis. 
Frederic Dexter. 
Thomas F. Edmands. 
William Endicott, Jr. 
William C. Endicott. 
William T. Eustis. 
Benj. T. Frothingham. 
Abner C. Goobell, Jn 
John Haigh. 



Charles Harris. 
Henry W. Haynes. 
Joshua B. Holden. 
O. W. Holmes, Jr. 
Samuel Johnson. 
Prentiss M. Kent. 
John Lathrop. 
Solomon Lincoln. 
John T. Morse, Jr. 
Alfred E. Mullett. 
George F* Perham. 
Andrew P. Peabody. 
E. Francis Parker. 
Arnold A. Rand. 
Spencer W. Richardson. 
William G. Russell. 
Oscar H.. Sampson. 
George O. Shattuck. 
Horace H. Stevens. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 9 

Edwin A. Stone. Henby Wheatland. 

Ebbn Sutton. Moses B. Wildes. 

Geoege Thacher. William P. Upham. 

Nathaniel T&ayee. Geobgb Young. 

Francis A. Walker. Edward J. Young. 

Samuel Wells. Josiah Quinoy. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Abbott Lawrence, 
S. M. Crosby, Thomas Minns, and Dr. Henry Lyon, 
a committee to nominate officers for the year 1887- 
1888. 

The Committee reported the list on the following 
page, which was unanimously elected by ballot. 

The President read a note from Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Massachusetts Commissioner to the Constitu- 
tional Celebration, regretting his inability to be present 
at this meeting ; and acting upon a suggestion in that 
note, the Standing Committee was authorized, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, to take such measures regarding 
the celebration, and appoint such delegates to Philadel- 
phia, as might be deemed expedient. 

After remarks by Col. Albert H. Hoyt, Mr. Wm. 
WiLKiNS Warren, and Mr. G. H. Norcross, it was, on 
motion of Colonel Hoyt, unanimously 

Eesohed, That the subject of printing the whole Address, or 
that part relating to the Federal Constitution adopted in 1787, 
in a separate form for general distribution among the most ad- 
vanced pupils of the public schools, and otherwise, be referred 
to the Standing Committee with full power. 

Adjourned. 

a. C. fearing, Jr., 

Secretary. 
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OFFICERS. 

CHARLES DEVENS. 

The President of the Massachusetts GharitaUe Mechanic Association 

ex-officio. 

URIEL CROCKER. J. HUNTINGTON WOLCOTT. 

FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. WILLIAM W. WHEILDON. 



Plrectow. 



Thomas C. Amort. 
William S. Appleton. 
William Aspinwall. 
Edward T. Barker. 
Joshua P. Bodfish. 
Nathaniel J. Bradlbb. 
OsMTN Brewster. 
T. QuiNCT Browne. 
Samuel C. Cobb. 
Charles R. Codman. 
James Dana. 
Franklin Darracott. 
Charles Dbane. 
F. Gordon Dexter. 
Oliver Ditson. 
Henry H. Edes. . 
William Everett. 
Charles F. Fairbanks. 
Thomas G. Frothinoham. 
Henry IC Frothinoham. 
Edward E. Hale. 
John Homans. 
James F. Hunnewell. 
William H. Kent. 
Abbott Lawrence. 



Amory a. Lawrence. 
Charles R. Lawrence. 
Henry Lee. 
Theodore Lyman. 
James Russell Lowell. 
Henry Lyon. 
W. T. R. Marvin. 
Charles Merriam. 
Edward S. Moseley. 
George B. Neal. 
Grenville H. Norcross. 
Oliver W. Pbabody. 
Thomas H. Perkins.- 
William Perkins. 
William G. Prescott. 
Alexander H. Rice. 
Samuel H. Russell. 
Leverett Saltonstall. 
Hiram S. Shurtleff. 
L. Miles Standish. 
Joseph B. Thomas. 
Henry Walker. 
Lucius H. Warren. 
J. Collins Warren. 
Thomas J. Whidden. 



^ecretarg. 

Andrew C. Fearing, Jr. 



Timothy T. Sawyer. 
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Gentlemen of the Bunker Hill Monument Association : 

Wb reach to-day the sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of our 
Society, and the one hundred and twelfth Anniversary of the 
grefvt Battle which it is our chief purpose to commemorate. 

It is our duty carefull3' to guard the sacred field where the 
Battle was fought and the Monument erected, and to renew 
from year to year the immortal memory of that bloody conflict 
and of the brave men who then offered their lives on behalf 
of liberty. 

While we have not deemed it advisable upon our own part 
to undertake any public celebrntion, it is gratifying to notice 
that in each year the day receives more and more observance, 
and that it is also one selected for other ceremorials, if not 
strictly commemorative of the day, yet thoroughly appropriate 
to its general character. To the military organizations visit- 
ing the city from abroad it has been thought proper to extend 
a cordial invitation to visit the grounds, and to assure them 
of a cordial welcome. 

The reports of our Standing Committee and of the Treas- 
urer will give you full details as to the condition of the 
property which we hold in solemn trust, and of our financial 
situation. It will be seen that we are steadily approaching 
the time when, in addition to the Monument, we may hope 
to erect a Granite Lodge, where may be preserved the many 
interesting memorials of the Battle now in our possession. 

It is a sad necessity that we do not often gather at our 
Annual Meeting without being compelled to mourn the sep- 
aration from us by death of some who have served as officers 
of the Association. This year offers no exception to this 
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14 ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES DEVENS. 

rule; and before we proceed to transact our business and to 
fill the vacancies they have left behind them, you will allow 
me a few moments of reverent mention. 

Mr. Francis Boylston Austin died in Charlestown, — 
where he was born on the 6th of September, 1826, and had 
always resided, — on the 12th of February, 1887. He was of 
a family which bad there been prominent in public aflFairs for 
nearly two centuries. His father, the Jate Hon. William 
Austin, graduated at Cambridge in the distinguished class of 
1798, of which Dr. Channing and Mr. Justice Story were 
members, and was the brother of Gen. Nathaniel Austin, who 
was repeatedly recognized as one of the most eminent citizens 
of the Commonwealth. Upon his mother's side Mr. Austin 
was of an honored colonial ancestry. While Mr. Austin came 
of a family much associated with Harvard College, where 
his father and five of his brothers were educated, and where 
at a subsequent date three of his own sons also received 
their education, he early selected* for himself a mercantile 
career. His whole life was honorably marked by enterprise, 
uprightness, and justice, and was rewarded by a prosperity 
which was the more grateful, as it enabled him to give gen- 
erously in those cases of deserving charity which never ap- 
pealed to him in vain. Mr. Austin never held public oJB&ce, 
and constantly declined when invitations to accept it were 
pressed upon him ; but he did not fail to take that full inter- 
est in public affairs which is the imperative duty of every 
intelligent citizen under a republican form of government. 
He instinctively shunned anything like prominence, and be- 
lieved that he could do more for order and good government 
as a private citizen than by seeking or accepting any public 
station. He was ready always to occupy those positions of 
private trust which, without compensation, are so often im- 
posed upon men of substance and judgment, and which in our 
community are so often generously and unselfishly discharged. 
In these he felt that his knowledge of business affairs was of 
value to others than himself, and was ready cheerfully to give 
it. Simple and unaffected in manner, amiable in temper, 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES DEVENS. 15 

generous and charitable in disposition, — such a man is a 
blessing to tlie commonity in which lie lives, and his loss 
when he passes away pxtends far beyond the immediate circle 
of home and kindred. 

Mr. Austin became a Director of this Association in 1880. 

Dr. Charles D. Homans was born in Brookfield in 1826. 
He was the son of Dr. John Homans — an eminent physician 
of his time, who will be recollected by all our senior members 
— and the grandson of Dr. John Homans, who acted as sur- 
geon at the battle of Bunker Hill. He died at Bar Harbor, 
his summer residence, Sept. 1, 1886. While the immediate 
cause of his death was an attack of jaundice, he had never 
recovered from the effects of an accidental scratch received 
from the instrument he was using while operating at the City 
Hospital, by which his blood was poisoned and his health 
permanently affected. 

Dr. Homans graduated at Cambridge in the class of 1846, 
and reckoned among his classmates Senator Hoar, Professors 
Child, Norton, and Lane, and many other gentlemen well 
known in professional and business life. After graduating 
from the Medical School he went abroad, and remained for 
several years at Vienna and Paris for the purpose of obtain- 
ing all the scientific advantages of culture which those cities 
afford. Upon his return to this city he soon found himself 
in the full tide of successful practice, and at the time of his 
death was considered one of the most able and successful 
physicians of New England. He received from his medical 
brethren their highest honor as President of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, and was associated as consulting phy- 
sician with the work of many of our most important charitable 
organizations. No society for the relief of physical infirmity 
ever found him wanting when his professional ability was 
desired to aid in the accomplishment of its philanthropic 
objects. At the time of his death he was President of the 
Humane Society, with whose labors he had long been an 
interested' associate. Agreeable in conversation, sympathetic 
in nature, he was not the less firm and self-reliant in charac- 
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16 ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES DEVENS. 

ter ; and while gentleness soothed those with whora he was 
brought in contact in the hours of distress and suffering, his 
calm strength inspired trust and confidence. While Dr. 
Romans contributed largely to the literature of his profession, 
and will not be forgotten among surgical and medical writers, 
it is the possession of qualities such as those to which I have 
alluded that will cause him to be gratefully remembered in 
many homes as the wise and tender family physician, whose 
words and advice always comforted and sustained even when 
neither his skill nor that of aily mortal could longer ward off 
that final hour which approaches so rapidly for all of us. 

Dr. Homans was elected a Director of this Association in 
1868, in place of his honored father, and has always taken 
a warm interest in its proceedings. 

Mr. Amos A. Lawrence was born in Boston, July 31, 
1814, and died suddenly at his summer residence in Nahant, 
Aug. 22, 1886. He was the last surviving son of the emi- 
nent philanthropist, the late Amos Lawrence. It was our 
sad duty at our last meeting to commemorate his elder 
brother. Dr. William R. Lawrence, who passed away but 
a year before him. 

Mr. Lawi^nce graduated at Cambridge in the year 1835 >' 
but while pursuing a collegiate course for the sake of the 
wider culture afforded, his inclinations naturally led him to 
embark in business, for which the extensive firm controlled 
by the senior members of his family afforded him an ample 
opportunity. To attempt to recount the various events of 
Mr. Lawrence's business life would be to recite many of the 
principal enterprises of the community during his time, es- 
pecially those which relate to our great manufacturing indus- 
tries. From these he reaped a large pecuniary reward ; and 
to a man of his temperament the reward was the greater that 
the development of our manufactures has brought so much 
of comfort and happiness to our people. He could not have 
enjoyed wealth itself if it had been accumulated otherwise 
than by those methods by which others had been benefited, 
and by which labor had received its full and well-won share. 
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ADDRESS OP HON. CHARLES DEVENS. 17 

In his father's house Mr. Lawrence had before him a life of 
great simplicity, nobleness, and Christian benevolence. He 
kept this example before him as his own rule of life. Cor- 
dial in manners, readily approachable, no just appeal for 
kindly consolation or material aid was ever made to him in 
vain. To enumerate his public benefactions, if it were pos- 
sible, would detain you too long, and to recount his private 
acts of charity would be simply impossible. Nor did he ever 
give but with that kindly smile, that cordial grasp of the 
hand, that willing spirit, which made every gift more grateful 
by his human sympathy. 

There is one chapter in Mr. Lawrence's career, even if it 
be but an episode, that should never be omitted in any notice 
of him, however brief. The terrible Civil War through 
which we have passed has to some extent obscured our recol- 
lections of the trials that preceded it, and they may be dis- 
cussed now with the calmness of history. The part which 
Mr. Lawrence took in the struggle to make of Kansas a free 
State was noble, generous, and self-sacrificing, and to none 
was it given to enact a more useful part. Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Clay had gone to their graves, hoping at least, if not 
wholly believing, that the controversy as to slavery, that had 
so long vexed the Union, was at an end, and that thenceforth 
it would be left to the operation of natural causes. The 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 had consecrated to freedom 
all the territory now in the States of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and all that the South was to receive for this so-called conces- 
sion it had fully obtained. The passage of what is known as 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, in 1854, re-opened and invited a 
conflict in these Territories as to whether freedom or slavery 
should be their master. If left to the laws of ordinary 
emigration, the immediate presence on the border of Kansas 
of a prosperous and powerful slave State like Missouri 
would have rendered it certain that she would follow the 
example of her neighbor. With different degrees of feel- 
ing, yet with substantial unanimity, the North was utterly 
opposed to the extension of slavery. The passage of 
such a bill was like throwing down a gauntlet into the 

3 
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18 ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES DEVENS. 

arena of civil controversy which must be lifted, or the cause 
abandoned. 

The most powerful individual agency in meeting the issue 
thus forced, and in placing Kansas in the column of free 
States, was the Emigrant Aid Company formed in Massachu- 
setts, of which Mr. Eli Thayer was the President and origina- 
tor, and Mr. Lawrence the Treasurer. For purposes of con- 
venience this Society was subsequently reorganized under 
a slightly different title, but Mr. Lawrence continued its 
Treasurer. Its plan was of a peaceable, organized emigra- 
tion, which should, by force of the feeling and influence 
that would accompany it, render it impossible that slavery 
should enter — or if it entered should ever maintain itself — 
there. It is not only what this Society did, but in what it 
induced others to do, that the value of its work consisted. 

Mr. Lawrence was by nature, as well as political educa- 
tion, decidedly conservative in his constitutional views, but 
he had always ardently opposed the system of slavery. He 
had felt what at that time weighed much on the minds 
of many just men in both the great national parties, — the 
difficulty of reconciling his obligations under the Constitution 
with this opposition. It was because the methods to be em- 
ployed by the Emigrant Aid Company were strictly constitu- 
tional that they commended themselves alike to his judgment 
and his feeling. It is not my intention to recall the scenes 
— terrible and bloody many of them — of that controversy 
which made of the struggle for Kansas a prelude to the war 
for the Union. Had that never occurred, it is by no means 
impossible that by confining slavery within fixed bounds, 
which would have been ever narrowing, the success in 
Kansas might have brought about the gradual extinction of 
slavery. Of the importance of Mr. Lawrence's services in 
this connection, Mr. Thayer thus speaks, in a note written 
to me since Mr. Lawrence's death: "In the many critical 
periods of the great fight for freedom in Kansas, when many 
of our friends lost heart and hope, Amos A. Lawrence was 
ever cheerful, hopeful, and firm in the belief of our ultimate 
triumph. His money was ever at the service of our cause. 
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20 ADDRESS OP HON. CHARLES DEVENS. 

be recollected that at our last Annual Meeting we elected as 
Honorary Membei-s the President of the United States and 
the three Major-Generals of the army. All these distin- 
guished gentlemen have most cordially accepted the mem- 
bership thus conferred. In addition to the candidates for 
Associate Membership -whom the Standing Committee will 
propose for your consideration, they will propose as Honoi*ary 
Members the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, the Secretaiy of State, 
and the Hon. John Sherman, Senator from Ohio. These 
gentlemen require no comment or eulogy from me. They 
each bear, and worthily bear, names illustrious in the Revolu- 
tionary annals, and are justly entitled to the honors due to 
high character, to eminent ability, and patriotic purpose. 

While our meeting is primarily for business purposes, cus- 
tom has permitted to the President, on occasions when no 
formal address was delivered before the Society, a few words 
in relation to the great day whose anniversary it is our im- 
mediate object to commemorate, or to that series of events 
which preceded or followed it, and of which it formed an 
integral and important part. I avail myself of this privilege 
to remind you that we reach this year the great Centennial 
of Peace, in which the battle of Bunker Hill and the bloody 
fields which followed it found their culmination and well- 
earned reward. 

The city of Philadelphia has a name in our Revolutionary 
annals that will ever be honored. It was in refinement and 
wealth probably then the first city in the Union. Here had 
met, in 1774, the first Continental Congress, assembled even 
before the first blow was struck to assert the rights of the 
Colonies. Here, in 1775, the second Continental Congress 
had determined upon armed resistance to the. arbitrary en- 
croachments of the Crown, and upon the suggestion of Mr. 
John Adams had, on the 15th day of June (two days only 
before the battle of Bunker Hill), chosen one of its own 
delegates, George Washington of Virginia, to be Commander- 
in-Chief of all forces raised and to be raised for the struggle. 
Here too, a year later, on the 4th of July, 1776, adopting 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES DEVENS. 21 

for the first time a name forever illustrious, and terming 
themselves no longer the United Colonies, but the United 
States of America, they had asserted their right to a place 
among the nations of the earth and their full and complete 
independence of the British Crown. From Philadelphia, 
also, the operations of the war had been directed, and here, 
except for a brief 'period, had always sat the Revolutionary 
Congress. Here, after the Articles of Confederation had 
gone into effect in 1781, had met its Congress, which a few 
months later had walked in solemn procession to one of 
the churches to return thanks to God for the victory over 
Cornwallis, which it rightly judged was to terminate the war ; 
and froim here the instructions for a definitive treaty of peace 
and independence had been given, which on the third day 
of September, 1783, was signed in Paris by the Minister of 
Groat Britain, and on our behalf by John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Jay. 

But solemn and imposing as these events were, Philadelphia, 
in the year 1787, was to witness one not less august and dig- 
nified. It was the session of the convention which ordained 
the Constitution of the United States, and which, assembling 
on the fourteenth day of May, signed the Constitution, and 
commended it for ratification to the people of the United 
States on the 17th of September, 1787. The centennial 
anniversary of the signature of the Constitution of the 
United States on the 17th of September will be appropri- 
ately celebi-ated on that day during the present year, under 
the direction of commissioners from the several States and 
a committee of citizens and the City Government of Phila- 
delphia. In his annual message to the Legislature, his 
Excellency the Governor of Massachusetts recommended 
that provision be made for assuring on this occasion a repre- 
sentation of Massachusetts, in a manner befitting the history 
and character of this commonwealth. This recommendation, 
I am informed, has been complied with. Whether it shall be 
our fortune individually to be present or absent, in this Asso- 
ciation such a celebration cannot but awaken the profoundest 
interest. 
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To overthrow a well-established government is not an 
easy task. Many interests of property, many sentiments 
of affection cling around old institutions, even those which 
cannot in themselves be commended. It is a far more diffi- 
cult task out of the confusion which such a downfall creates 
to rear the structure of a firm, well-ordered state. The 
difficulties which the American States would have in estab- 
lishing a firm government when the cohesive pressure of war 
was withdrawn were obvious from the first. Their relations 
each to the other and to foreign governments must be deter- 
mined and regulated, the strength and power of all must be 
consolidated, and yet to each must be left complete control 
of affairs within its own limits. The States achieved their 
independence each for itself, although as the ally of others ; 
yet to have existed as strictly independent States, bound 
together only by such treaties as are made between sover- 
eigns, was certainly impossible. The belief that a stable 
government could never be established by us was, at the 
close of the war, nearly universal in Europe ; it was almost 
the only consolation of our late King George III., who 
always took very much to heart what he termed the revolt 
of America. There was a feeling even of regret in Great 
Britain that these States had ever been recognized in a treaty 
collectively, and that peace had not been made with each 
individually. An eminent British writer scouted the idea 
that America could ever be a rising empire as one of the 
wildest dreams of romance. " The natural antipathies and 
clashing interests of the Americans," he said, " their differ- 
ence of governments, habitudes, and manners, indicate that 
they will have no centre of union and no common interest. 
They never can be united into one compact empire under 
any form of government whatever. A disunited people till 
the end of time, suspicious and distrustful of each other, 
they will be divided and sub-divided into little common- 
wealths or principalities, according to natural boundaries, by 
great bays of the sea and by vast rivers, lakes, and ridges 
of mountains." 

Frederick the Great, who might be looked on as a disinter- 
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ested observer of the conflict between Great Britain and her 
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limited powers, it must be supreme within those powers, 
capable of enforcing its own decrees without resort to any 
agencies but its own. The States of the Union had nearly 
all adopted written Constitutions ; that of Massachusetts, 
which is in substantial respects the same as that under which 
we now live, had been established by a convention called, 
by a curious coincidence, on the seventeenth day of June, 
1780. It is the work in its essential parts of John Adams ; 
and he claimed with justice that in making it he aided in 
making that of the United States. The Constitutions of all 
the American States insist, in opposition to the concessions 
made by monarchical governments, that all power resides 
with the people ; that it is because the people have granted 
the right that those who govern, do so rightfully ; and from 
them and of such a character must be the grant to any 
national government. 

That there should be a period of great exhaustion after a 
war like that for Independence was to have been expected. 
But it was now seen that the great want was of a definitely 
settled government, competent to make war and peace, to 
make treaties, to regulate commerce, to control the jealousies 
between the States, and to maintain its own powers while 
it sustained a republican government in every State. 

Such a government was formed by the convention that one 
hundred years ago to-day was in session at Philadelphia. 
While the weakness and defects of the Confederation had 
been often pointed out; while the bitter controversies almost 
ready to break into open war between certain of the States 
were known ; while the diflBculty of maintaining public 
order (never more conspicuously broken than in the Shays' 
Rebellion in Massachusetts, whose consequences had only 
been averted by the courage and prudence of Governor 
Bowdoin) had been recognized, — it was by the invitation 
of Virginia to the other States that this great convention was 
summoned. There are njany days in the history of that 
ancient commonwealth worthy of honorable mention. No 
more generous act was ever done than her surrender to all 
the States of her claim to the vast and fertile region whiqh 
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effect within the boundaries of particular States should bo 
considered as belonging to the government of that State ; 
while those objects of government which extend in their 
operation and effects beyond the boundaries of any individual 
State should be considered as belonging to the Union. But 
a principle easy to state as an abstract proposition is often 
far from easy in actual application. 

It was early seen that whatever government was created 
must emanate directly from the people and not from the 
States as such, in order that the allegiance of every citizen 
should be due alike to the Union and to the State in which 
he lived. It must have the power of raising its own reve- 
nues, and the means of compelling obedience to its own 
lawful decrees. It was by reason of the want of this that 
not only the Confederation, but all other purely federative 
systems historically known to us, have failed to creiite a 
strong and effective nationality. It is because the .Constitu- 
tion of the United States had this power that it has made of 
us collectively a people and a nation. 

It is not my intention, of course, here to recall the various 
alternations of hope and anxiety through which the Conven- 
tion passed during the four months of its session. Indeed, 
it is somewhat hard for any one to do this. Its history is 
gathered only from the faithful memoranda of Mr. Madison, 
the known opinions of its membei*s, and their subsequent 
recollections. No formal record of its debates was kept ; 
the era of reporting had not come. It sat, indeed, with 
closed doors ; but as against the omnipresent reporter of the 
present day closed doors, you well know, are but feeble 
barriers. 

Yet I would willingly, if I might, roll back the mists of 
the century that lies between us, and look upon the faces 
of two or three of the chief actors in this great historic 
transaction, as they sat in the modest hall where were gath- 
ered the statesmen of the Revolution anxious to preserve by 
a definite organization all that its soldiers had woii. 

Washington, soldier and statesman alike, was its presiding 
officer. No man realized more fully than he the weakness of 
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the Confederation under which we had been living ; for with 
all the aid it had been able to afford him, his struggles to 
keep his little army in the field had been almost desperate. 
All his experience and all his observation had convinced him 
that obedience to the orders of a general government could 
not be expected, unless it was provided with the means of 
enforcing them. For the position of president of the Con- 
vention he was exactly constituted. While he had studied 
and meditated long on the great problem in government, 
while he spoke well and forcibly after careful preparation, he 
was not a debater, nor adapted to the controversies of the 
floor ; but his wisdom, his moderation, his calm dignity, fitted 
him admirably to direct the current of the debate, while 
his exalted character, his unexampled services, and the uni- 
vei'sal and profound respect felt for him in the country 
rendered his presence and countenance necessary in this 
attempt .to establish a government. 

That after Washington, to two men more than to any 
others (and large as the services of others were) we are in- 
debted for the formation of the Constitution of the United 
States, is generally conceded. These were James Madison 
and Alexander Hamilton. Destined to be politically divided 
later in life, in this work, which bears throughout the indeli- 
ble marks of the hand of each, they were cordially united. 
The very difference in the opinions they held contributed to 
the perfection of their work. It was for them also, when at 
a subsequent period the Constitution was submitted for rati- 
fication, to defend it in all its parts before the people of their 
respective States, and especially before the people of all the 
States, in a series of essays known as the " Federalist," of 
which about three quarters were written by Mr. Hamilton 
and one quarter by Mr. Madison. They are quoted still 
whenever a constitutional question is discussed, as giving its 
contemporaneous construction. 

Mr. Madison was strictly a civilian and publicist. He 
had entered the Continental Congress near the close of the 
war, in 1780, with a reputation which had not then extended 
beyond the boundaries of his native State ; but it had not 
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required the experience of either the Continental Congress 
or of the congresses of the Confedemtion which followed, 
to develop him into a national statesman. Although not 
coming from a commercial State, he had from the first seen 
the necessity of so enlarging the powei-s of Congress that 
it should control the foreign commerce of the country. He 
was now nearly forty yeai^s of age, and in the full ripeness 
of his powers. Possessed of a sufficient fortune, his patriot- 
ism and his taste had caused him to devote his life to the 
public and to the great questions which were then pressing 
upon it. His grasp of such questions was firm and strong, 
and no man was ever more sincerely desirous of the good 
of the whole country. His industry was extraordinary, 
surpassing that of any of our statesmen, unless it be Mr. 
Jolin. Quincy Adams. His powers of debate were great, 
and he had full command of all his resources when he was 
on his feet, — " never wandering from his subject," says Mr. 
Jefferson, " into vain declamation, but pursuing it closely in 
language pure, classical, and copious, and soothing always 
the feelings of his advei-saries by civilities and softness of 
expression." These powei's enabled him afterwards, when 
the question of the adoption of the Constitution was dis- 
cusse/i before the people of Virginia, successfully to en- 
counter even the fervid declamation of the great orator of 
the Revolution, Patrick Henry. 

Yet that no man in that great Convention stood above 
Alexander Hamilton must be admitted by all, and it would 
not be worth while now to consider whether he might not 
properly be assigned distinctively the first place. He had, in 
the words of Washington, " all the qualities essential to a 
great military character ;" but. he united with these the strong- 
est ability as a jurist and the widest capacity as a statesman. 
He was at this time but thirty years of age. In the early 
maturity of powers there is but one statesman of the British 
race known to us who can compare with him. It is the sec- 
ond William Pitt, who was Prime Minister of England at 
twenty-four yeai*s of age. The political life of Hamilton 
may be said to have begun at the age of seventeen. At that 
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time, in 1774, while a student in college, he had written a 
series of essays in answer to the Tory pamphlets of the day, 
which produced upon the public mind the strongest impres- 
sion, and which evinced a grasp of the whole controversy and 
a vigor of thought well worthy any statesman of the day. Be- 
fore he was nineteen years old he became a captain of artillery 
in the Continental army, and when only twenty years of age, 
in 1777, he was selected by Washington as one of his aides, 
serving with him in that capacity until 1782, when he took 
his seat in the Congress of the Confederation. During these 
years of military service he wrote much on the financial con- 
dition of the country, the defects of the government, and the 
want of a real executive power. He was early impressed, 
while a young man of twenty-three, with the necessity of a 
national system of credit, finance, and government, and by 
pointing this out led the way to our later Union. In the 
Convention of 1787 he was the champion of Nationalism ; 
nor did this in any way seem to him inconsistent with the 
just powers and duties of the States, whose expanding glories 
he delighted to point out, as well as that of the Union as- 
the guardian and the security of them all. He loved liberty 
intensely, but it seemed to him that it could be preserved only 
in a permanent and settled government. The charge — for 
it is hardly less — that has been sometimes imputed to him, 
that he desired a monarchical governipent, has long since 
been refuted. He knew America thoroughly, and the tone 
and temper of its people as it had been developed in the 
years since 1774, and that no such government was desirable 
or even possible. But he did believe in a republic fully compe- 
tent to assert itself: if it could not have strength and stabil- 
ity, "it would be," in his own words, "disgraced and lost 
to ourselves; disgraced and lost to mankind forever." He 
doubted when the work was done whether the government 
was sufiBciently strong, although he cordially accepted it as 
the best that was practicable. But he had builded better 
than he knew. To him and to those national statesmen, 
like Mr. Webster, who followed him that political faith is 
due which has since carried the nation triumphantly through 
its struggle for existence. 
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It was the sad fate of Mr. Hamilton to die in early middle 
life, in the full maturity of his splendid powers and with y«ars 
of usefulness and of noble fame before him, a victim to the 
false code of honor which still asserted its sway. It was the 
happy lot of Mr. Madison, after years of honorable service 
as the Secretary of State and President of the Republic he 
had aided to create, to live to an advanced age, when party 
feelings had long been forgotten, and when a whole people 
did honor to his exalted patriotism, his high services, his 
pure and noble character. But their names are forever 
associated each with the other in the great instrument 
which their combined genius, wisdom, and noble purposes 
did so much to create. 

If I have mentioned their names individually, I have not 
forgotten the great men with whom they were associated. 
No body of men ever assembled with higher or more disin- 
terested objects, more ready to concede to the just claims of 
others, more conscious of the great trusts imposed upon them. 
Many of them had borne nobly their part, whether in civil or 
military life, in the scenes of the Revolution. The great experi- 
ment made when the States renounced the authority of the 
British Crown, they knew had now come to its final test. Lib- 
erty had been won ; but now there must be union, or the only 
liberty worth having, — that which is embodied in free institu- 
tions, and guarded and protected by law, — would itself be 
lost. It was on the 17th of September, one hundred years ago, 
that the Convention completed its work. Its diflBculties had 
been great ; New York had retired by a majority of its dele- 
gates, and left Hamilton alone. While he doubted as to some 
of the features of the Constitution as a whole, he had sup- 
ported it with his strong logical reasoning and his noble 
eloquence, and he remained to give to its recommendation 
at least his individual name. 

Its signature was an act of grave importance, not unworthy 
to be compared with that of the Declaration. Whether it 
would be ratified by the people of the several States was un- 
certain, and if it was not, the dangers of the situation were 
far from imaginary. Washington, as he signed his name. 
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expressed his fears that if the people should reject this con- 
stitution, the opportunity would never again offer to cancel 
another in peace. To Hamilton, " the establishment of a con- 
stitution in a time of profound peace by a voluntary consent 
of a whole people seemed," as he says, "a prodigy to which 
he looked forward with trembling anxiety." 

Mr. Madison preserves an anecdote of Dr. Franklin, how- 
ever^ which on his part shows a more hopeful spirit. The 
genial old man was now eighty-two years of age, and had 
taken his full share in the labors of the Convention ; as the 
last members were signing, he looked towards the back of the 
President's chair, where the representation of a sun was 
painted, and remarked that painters in their art had often 
found it difiBcult to distinguish between a rising and a set- 
ting sun. " I have," said he, "* often and often, in the course 
of the session and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as 
to the issue, looked at that behind the President without 
being able to tell whether it was rising or setting ; but now 
at length I have the happiness to know it is a rising and 
not a setting sun." 

So rose, on that September day, the sun of a great, free, 
well-ordered government. It rose above three millions of 
people and thirteen States that fringed the Atlantic coast. 
It shines to-day above sixty millions of people, and over an 
imperial Union whose gateways are on the Atlantic and 
the Pacific seas, and which has bound together, as with a 
golden cord, thirty-eight States and nine Territories. " The 
Constitution of the United States," says Mr. Gladstone in 
substance, I do not quote his exact words, " is the most 
wonderful instrument of government ever constructed in 
a definite time by the hand of man." In the largest 
measure it has fulfilled for us all its great objects. It has 
formed a more perfect Union, established justice, insured 
domestic tranquillity, provided for the common defence, 
and secured the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. The ultimate justification of every revolution 
must be found in the ability to construct a better govern- 
ment than that which is overthrown. It is the government 
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which the Convention of 1787 created which justifies the 
Revolution. Deeds become great by the consequences which 
follow them. 

We meet to-day to commemorate a battle indeed, but it 
is the civic consequences which followed, that have made 
it renowned. It is the step that was then taken, in the 
assertion of the great principle that all power comes from 
the people, that it is the right of each nation to govern 
itself through such free institutions as it inay designate; 
and it is the successful demonstration of that principle in 
the establishment of the Constitution under which we have 
lived and prospered for an hundred years, which render 
the Battle of Bunker Hill worthy of eternal memory. If 
the tranquillity the Constitution sought to insure has once 
been broken by a great civil strife, let us rejoice that its 
fiercer utterances have long since died away; that the Con- 
stitution has shown its full capacity to vindicate itself in 
a tempest wilder than its framers could ever have foreboded 
even in their most anxious and despondent hours, and that 
all now acknowledge its firm but genial and beneficent sway- 
Had these things been otherwise ; had it been found impos- 
sible in 1787 to frame a government ; had civil commotions, 
whose dark shadow was already above us, followed, —* such as 
have more than once destroyed the liberties of republics and 
induced the friends of peace and order to take refuge even 
tinder arbitrary power, — the battle of Bunker Hill would 
have been remembered 'indeed as a field of magnificent valor 
and courage, where a few hundred New England yeomanry 
had encotintered and again and again hurled back the res- 
olute assaults of the best soldiers of Europe ; but only thus, 
and not as now, as a distinct mark in the history of civili- 
zation and of the progress of liberty. 

Tenderly and respectfully then, I am sure, gentlemen, we 
all recall that great Convention which was sitting in Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1787 ; and we shall unite in grate- 
ful sympathy with every celebration by which honoris sought* 
to be done to its great and crowning act. 
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REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Presented by Hon. F. W. LiKcoln, Chairman. 



The Report of the Standing Committee of the Association 
for the past year necessarily must be short and concise in its 
character. 

No special occasion has called the Association together, 
nor has any extraordinary event taken place to justify any 
particular mention in its annals. 

The duty of the Committee to see that the Monument and 
its grounds are kept in good condition has been discharged ; 
and the greensward of the battlefield, and the Lodge with 
its appointments are as presentable to the eye and as conven- 
ient to the public as in any previous period of our history. 

Repairs necessary in the walks around the Monument have 
been made, iron rails for the first time have been placed on 
each side of the steps at the entrances, and other im- 
provements similar in character have been exequted. The 
cost of this work, with other expenditures, appears in the 
Treasurer's Report. 

The number of visitors to the Monument who have reg- 
istered their names on the Books in the Lodge has been 
over thirty thousand. In this list is included strangers from 
every foreign nation, as well as the citizens of our own coun- 
try. To those who are curious in the matter of statistics 
it will be found, by comparing Reports of several years, how 
uniform are the proportions from each locality. 
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The surplus of funds from visitors, after paying annual 
expenses, is invested for the erection of the contemplated 
Granite Lodge. In a very few years, we trust, a sufficient 
sum will have been accumulated to enable us to proceed with 
•the work. On its completion, it is proposed to establish a 
museum of Revolutionary relics and memorials of the Asso- 
ciation, many persons possessing such articles having already 
expressed a desire to donate them to us when a suitable 
building shall be erected for their safety and preservation. 

The membership of the Association is gradually increasing, 
each successive anniversary occasion adding to the number. 
No special effort is made to increase the roll, but every good 
citizen is gladly welcomed. The Association has in its care, 
for the benefit of the whole public, one of the most impor- 
tant shrines of modern times. It recalls one of the most 
memorable events of Revolutionary history ; it stimulates 
patriotism ; it inspires grateful memories for heroic deeds ; 
and as each generation shall come into its period of active 
life, it will make that life more noble, as it tells the story of 
the self-sacrificing valor of the fathers who secured freedom 
for the nation. 

For many years the Anniversary Meeting of our own 
Association, with an occasional exception, was the onlj' not- 
able celebration of the day. With the lapse of time, how- 
ever, it is becoming each year more noticeable. Its local 
observance has certainly increased, while the sons of New 
England who are now scattered all over the Union mark it 
as a special day in their calendar for commemoration and 
jubilee. Here to-day, upon the very spot where the conflict 
with foreign oppression was waged, the sons of old Virginia 
and the sons of her old sister Massachusetts, the Gray and 
the Blue, — now, thank God! united as they were in the 
Revolutionary era, — come together in cordial fellowship, 
proud of the past glory of their common country, and each 
alike zealous, we trust, for the maintenance of those princi- 
ples of government for which this noble Monument stands. 

The Standing Committee, acting in your behalf, have offi- 
cially extended an invitation to the John A. Andrew Post, 
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No. 15 Grand Army of the Republic, with their guests, the 
Robert E. Lee Camp of Confederate Veterans, of Richmond, 
to visit the grounds and accept all the hospitality which it is 
in our power as an organization to offer, and to bid them a 
cordial welcome. 

We would say. Good cheer to all, stranger or citizen ! The 
Battle of Bunker Hill was not fought for the North or the 
South, the East or the West, or for the United States alone ; 
but to establish the principle of self-government for the peo- 
ple of. every nation who have the spirit to demand it, and for 
the maintenance of the inalienable rights of man in every 
clime and in every age. 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 
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VISITORS AT THE MONUMENT. 



NUMBER OF REGISTERED VISITORS TO THE MONUMENT, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1887. 



FBOM THB UNITED STATES. 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 



28 
15 

826 
165 



Connecticut 1,240 

Delaware 62 

Florida 71 

Georgia. . . *^ 59 

Illinois 996 

Indiana 171 

Iowa 273 

Kansas 188 

Kentucky 120 

Louisiana 45 

Maine 1,388 

Maryland 233 

Massachusetts 1 11,108 

Michigan 441 

Minnesota 237 



Mississippi 15 

Missouri 302 

Nebraska 121 

Nevada . , 15 

New Hampshire 1,140 

New Jersey . . . ... . . 754 

New York 4,140 

North Carolina 21 

Ohio . 654 

Oregon .' 35 

Fennsylvania 1,383 

Rhode Island 1,399 

South Carolina 39 

Tennessee 58 

Texas 46 

Vermont 762 

Virginia 137 

West Virginia 27 

Wisconsin 206 



1 Including tram Boston, 4,050. 



TEBBITORIES. 



Alaska 

Arizona 

Dakota 

District of Columbia . 

Idaho 

Indian 



1 
5 
33 
190 
2 
3 



Montana . 
New Mexico 
Utah . . 
Washington 
Wyoming . 
Manitoba . 



14 
5 
14 
15 
19 
4 



FOSEIGN C0UNTBIE8. 



Africa 10 

Asia 26 

Australia 34 

Belgium '. . 2 

Canada 1,046 

Denmark 1 

England 206 



Europe . 
France . 
Germany 
India 
Ireland . 
Italy. . 



2 
16 
84 

5 

18 



New Zealand . . . 
North America . . 
Norway and Sweden 

Russia 

Sandwich Islands . 
Scotland .... 
South America . . 

Spain 

Switzerland . . . 

Turkey 

Wales 

West Indies . . . 



4 

6 

10 

10 

9 

57 

42 

5 

2 

7 

2 

27 



Number of children free of charge . . . 



985. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 



ELECTED SUBSEQUENT TO JUNE, 1857. 



1867. 
*George Peabody. 

1869. 
♦Ulysses S. Grant. 
William T. Sherman. 
*David G. Farragut. 
Philip H. Sheridan. 

*JOHN A. WiNSLOW. 

1870. 
David D. Porter. 
* James Alden. 
Charles Steedman. 

*JUDS0N KiLPATRICK. 

*Charles H. Davis. 
*George G. Meade. 
♦Irvin McDowell. 

1872. 
Hamilton Fish. 

1874. 
Carl Schdrz. 
George William Curtis. 

1876. 
*OscAR Lafayette. 

1877. 
Rutherford B. Hayks. 
DoM Pedro. 



1878. 
♦Giuseppe Garibaldl 

1880. 
William M. Evarts. 
♦George B. McClellan. 
♦Ambrose E. Burnside. 

1882. 
Edmond de Lafayette. 
The Marquis de Rochamj 
♦WiNFiELD S. Hancock. 
Joseph R. Hawley. 

1884. 
George Bancroft. 

1885. 
Robert C. Winthrop. 

1886. 
Grover Cleveland. 
John M. Schofield. 
Alfred H. Terry. 
Oliver O. Howard. 

1887. 
Thomas F. Bayard. 
John Sherman. 
* Deceased. 
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OF THE 

BUNKER HILL MOmJMEKT ASSOCIATION^, 

June 17, 1887, 
IN THE ORDER OF THEIR ELECTION. 



Uriel Crocker ( Vice-President) . 1833 
J. Huntington Wolcott 

(Vice-President) . . 1«41 
William W. Wheildon 

{Vice-President) . . 1846 

Samuel H. Russell 1849 

Frederic W. Lincoln (Vice-Pres.) 1854 

Thomas H. Perkins 1854 

Timothy T. Sawyer (Treasurer) 1866 

F. Gordon Dexter 1858 

George B. Neal 1869 

OsMYN Brewster 1860 

Henrt K. Frothingham . . . 1866 

Franklin Darracott .... 1866 

Henrt Lton 1866 

Charles Merriam 1866 

Charles F. Fairranks .... 1867 

Charles Deyens (President) . . 1868 

J. Collins Warren . . . . . 1868 

Samuel C. Cobb 1869 

James Dana 1870 

Andrew C. Fearing, Jr. (Sec^y) . 1871 

Joseph B. Thomas 1871 

William Perkins 1872 

^ T, codman 1873 

A.NDISH 1873 

'. Bradlee .... 1874 

Browne 1874 

&ER . . . . I . . . 1874 

Barker ..... 1876 



Henrt H. Edbs. . . . 






. 1875 


Abbott Lawrence . . 






1876 


Hiram S. Shurtleff 






1876 


William Aspinwall . . 






1877 


William Everett . . . 






1877 


Theodore Ltman . . . 






1878 


Charles Deane .... 






1880 


Thomas G. Frothingham 






1880 


William H. Kent . . . 






1880 


Thomas J. Whidden . . 






1880 


Edward Everett Hale 






1881 


Edward S. Moselet. . 






1881 


William G. Prescott . 






1881 


William T. R. Marvin . . 






1882 


Grenville H. Norcross 






1888 


Lucius H. Warren . . . 






1883 


Thomas C. Amort. . . . 






1884 


William S. Appleton . 






. 1884 


Alexander H. Rice . . 






. 1884 


Leverett Saltonstall . 






1884 


Joshua P. Bodfish . . 






1886 


Oliver Ditson .... 






. 1886 


Charles R. Lawrence . 






. 1886 


Henrt Lee 






. 1886 


James Russell Lowell. 






1886 


Oliver W. Peabodt . . 






1886 


Amort A. Lawrence . . 






1887 


John Homans .... 






. 1887 


James F. Hunnbwell . 






. 1887 
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STANDING COMMITTEE. 

1887-1888. 



CHARLES DEVENS, President, 

TIMOTHY T. SAWYER, Teeasdreb, ).E. 

A. C. FEARING, Jr., Secretary, 

FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 

URIEL CROCKER. 

SAMUEL H. RUSSELL. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 

HENRY H. EDES. 

WILLIAM H. KENT. 

WILLIAM PERKINS. 

SAMUEL C. COBB. 

L. MILES STANDISH. 

CHARLES R. LAWRENCE. 
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